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ABSTRACT * • • 

This siudy investigated the pretend play l)ehavior ofi^ ^ 
16 boys and girls aged 12 and -1-8 months. Each child was presented a / 
standard set of stimulus materials during two home- visits* For each 
of three 10-^ minute episodes, the child's pretend activities were 
recorded By means of a coded observation schedule. During episode 1 
the child played alone, during episode 2 the child played alone or 
with the mothier (with order reversed across visits), and durin'g 
•episode 3 the child played alonei Analysis of the data stiggested that 
pretending witl) age, and that mothers enhanced the play Of older 
girls. A developmental progression from self-directed to ' 
other-tdirected activi"^ies was also indicated. Analysis of sex 
differences' showed that differences in pretending may appear as early 
as 12 months of age arid that girls are involved more than boys in 
other- directed nurturing activities and in the use of representations 
(Of animate objects. The effect of the mothers on pretend behaviors 
was examined and it is suggested that although sex differences in 
overall level of pretending may stem from direct adult interventions, 
the selective maternal enhancement of sex stereotyped patterns was , 
not fouled. The results suggest that in a semi-naturalistic situation^ 
mothers differentially influence the tendency of a child to engage in 
pretend play behaviors, not the content of the pretend behavior. 
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. . ' . ABSTRACT 


\ m ^ 


^ : The pretend play of 12- and l8-month old boys arid girls wets 


• observed vhen they played alone and vith their mothers. 


1 

Pretending , ^ 


increased with age ajna-mothers enhanced, the play of older girll* - 1 * 


Anaiysi^of activities ahd materials revealed sex .differences favor- '' ' ' 

ing th^ girls in other-direeted niirtiiring activities^, aid in thfe use^' " ... 


of representations of animate objects. Age effects indi 


Ldated. a _ . , . ' 


. developmental progression from self-directed to other-a: 


Lrected * ■ * 


activities?. The results indicate ihat in a "semi-naturalistic situ- 


. ation, mothers differentially influenced > the tendency to pretend, 


. . rather than the. content of pretend* " - 
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Pretend Play: Sex Differences antd Maternal * - 

Influences Between 12- and l8 Months 

♦ ... ♦ ► 

•■ • • * . •• * ■ 

.Recent research has; suggested that children' s, toy preferences and ••■ 
pretend heha^ors-^-may reflect eeirly sex-role socialization (Goldberg & ^ 
Lewis,, 1969; Messer & Lewis, 19T2; Fein & Eobertson, 197^). Studies of 
doll, play in nursei^ school children show striking "differences favoring 
girls ■(Bacih,19li5'; Pintler, Phillips & Sears, 19^+6; McDowell, 1937).- By 
26 months pretend activities are enhanced in girls and depressed in hoys 
(Fein i Robertson,, 19t't). Apparently, sex-typing at these ages -appears- ' 
with respect to objerfts and actKties generally considered feminine. 
However,, doll play activities are also those which dominate the pretend 
activities of young child?«n.- Since pretend play ffrst occurs di^ng the 
second year ,Xwhethgr sex-^typing is e.vident during its' early stafees is of ^ 

considerable, interest. " " « . 

Early sex differences in pretend play might stem from several sources". 
"•On the one hand,* childre^A might selectively imitate „p are ntal roles and play 
would thus rreflect children's prior life experiences. On the other, sex- 
typed play patterns might be promoted- by the direct intervention of pareiits 
in children's ongoing play. The hypothesis of direct intervention is more 
consistent with the cognitive . capacities of Philtoen during the second 
year. The present study was e, preliminary semi -naturalistic investigation 
of whether mothers encourage sex differentiated patterns in children's 
ongoing play during the early formative stages of pretend.- " . 
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Method 



Subjects 



Si^een Caucasian boys and giris" two age levels (l2 and l8 months) • 

selecfed from hospital birth records par-vie ipated in the stifdy. The sample 

was predominantly middle class: thre2 fathers were professionals and the 
♦ • * 

remainder were either small business entreprene\xrs or semi-skilled 
craitsmen, 

• _ / ' * 

Procedure _ • ' • , 

The repeated measxires design involved two visits to the child* s home 
and three 10 minute episodes during each visit, ^ During Episode 1 the 
children played alone; dm^ing' Episode 2 they either pl9.yed alone (No Mother) 

or with their mothers (With Mother) with order balanced over visits; during 

• " > >' ' ' 

Episode 3 they played alone • > ^ ' 

* • A set of approximately 50 toys and' household ol>jects housed in two 

suit(iases was presented in i standard arrangement at the beginning of each 

episode. The suitcases contained the. following materials.: xiups (coffee mug 

toy cup),, spoons (plastic teaspoon, metal tablespoon), toy baby bottles (one 

larg^, one small), pot and cover, cereal bowl, dolls (one large, one small), 

-plusb cat,' hats (2 premge felt hats, construction hat, doll size engineer's 
hat), handkerchieif , hairbrush, tooth brush, 'doll size chair, plastic toy 

•suitcase, car, truck, plastic doll carriage, baby rattle., whistle, plastic 
blocks (2), plastic^ clothes pins (8), balls (1*) ^ nesting bowls (2), pop 
beads, ring-pole stack tc^ (2), plastic pail, ixLastic^torage bottle, clear 
plasti'c ttibe,. whisk., chain lock, truck and top, * 
.One female E interviewed the mother (who sat between the suitcases) 
during No Mother episodes • The other female E tracked orally on a tape 
recorder the obJectHhe child was using and his activity coded according' 

• * ■- 00005 • \ 
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- . ■ / ■• • ' 

to a .previously established observational language of approximately 50 verb? 
to describ'e the child's object activities (observer- agreement ranged from 
70^' to QQ%). Behaviors were coded "pretaid" if-they (l) involved treating 
.an inanimate object as if it were animate (feeding a doll), ^2) resembled 
functional activities but occurred in the absence of necessary materials 
(stirring, pouring, .drinking,. or spooning "/food" out of empty cup),. (3) were 
not carried thrpugh^to their usual outcome, or {h) were typically performed 
by others (brushing own or other's hair)". Two measures were taken for each 
•play episode: (l) Pretend activity was the sum of ail those behaviors 
coded ''pretend" ^occurring within jsach 10-minute^episde. (2) Total activity 
was the frequency of the cl^ild's object activities (including pretend) m 
which there Was either a change/ in an' activity or a change in an object* 
.^is measure served as a baseline of activity level against which to assess 
^the vspecif ic effects of experimental variables on pretend. 

' * • • _ _ ♦ ^ 

* Results 

A preliminary examination of the data^ failed to reveal order effects and 
so this factor was collapsed in^subsequent analyses^; A repeated measures 
analysis of variance for total activity scores revealed that activity declined 
over episodes. (^ = .05) • No other main effects or interactions were signifi- 
cant. The correlation between. Total Activity and Pretend Activity scores was 

• 38 (£,<-10)- ■ ' ^ 

. Pretend, Error variance from the multif actor analysis of variance with 
repeated measures was used to estimafe the Reliability of pretend activities 
(Winer I962) . Pretend proved to "be highly stable. over episodes (r. = .886-, 
£<.0l), over visits (r = .61I, £ <,05) and over visits. and episodes 
(r, = .821, £<.0l). - ' . . ' ■ 

The pretend scores of the older children increased vhile that of the 
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younger children decreased over episodes, F(2/2U) - U.023, £= .032. As 

shown in Table 1* the increase of the older children reflects the enhanced 

.pretending of the older girls with their mothers during Episode 2 which 

persisted during Episode 3. The foyr way inter acti6n_^of >ge^, sex, mother 

condition/and episode was significant, 7{2/2h) = 3.^55, £. = .0U8. During • 

Episode ,2, the older girls pretended more than the older boys, the younger 

boys, and the younger girls (£ <.0i, £ <»01, and £<.06, r^espectively) . . 

Thesi& ^differences were maintained during Episode 3 (£^.01, £^.01, and 

£:^.025, respectively). 

Nufturing-social activities . Since previous research indicates that^ 

"between 20 and 26 months sex differences in pretending appear in' feminine 

sterectjTped object activities, ^internal analyses were performed to assess 

whether this effect would appear in yoxangei children and whether it woiiLd 

-% • 

be related to the form and content of pretend. Separate analyses were 

. 

performed on nurtufing-social activities (such as feeding, sleeping, or 
affeetional ge9tures). . Girls engajged in more nurturing activities ^than 
did boys, F(1/12)'= 5.563,, £ .037. Although the scores of the girls were 
considerably elevated in the mother pla^ conditions , no other main effects 

or interactions were -significant . At ^12^mdnths , nurturing activities ^ 

„ „ '* ^ , 

. accounted for lk% of all pretending, and at l8 mofiths," it accounted for 

70% 6f all pretending. ^ ^ • - . ' 

Some nurturing activities can be directed either toward the self 

(for example, dr'ifiking"^ out of an empty cup) or toward an "other" (for example 
•feeding mother of '^^-doll with an empty cup). Nurturing activities were 

divided into the categories of self-direct ed^d other-directed jexclCiding 

those which could only be directed toward others, such as hoigging- ^ doll). 
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Analysis of self-directed activities failed to reveal significant main 
effects or interactions. However, the analysis of othen-dire'cted activities 
revealed that girls nurcixred others. more often than>boys, F(i/12) = 5*Uo8, 



£ ='.039' and older childr^en more often^than younger children, F(i/12) . 
M*^95^y .056. Although the n^turing-cther activities of the gir\s were 
elevated in mother condition, these effects were not signif iceint. The other- . 
directed activities of the girls increased over episodes, whereas the 
nvirturing-other activities of the boys decreased over episodes, F(^2/12) = 5.1*82, 
£ = .011 (see Table 2). Sex differences did not appear, during the first- 10 
mintxtes of play, but were significant over subsequent ^periods (£Cr05). 



Table 2 about here 



At 12 months, self-directed activities accounted for 6i$ of nurturing 
pretends, and nurturing-other activities accounted for l8% p£ nurturing j)re- 
tends. By I8 mpnths nurturing activities were about equally divided between 
. nurturing-self (39%) ecnd hurt Uring-ot her ikg%) . , . 

Materials . The materials used in pretend were divided into tools (cups/ 
spoons, brushes, comb, clotl;^e spins , ank so forth) ,^ gnimate representations 

. (dolls, plush cat), and vehicles (car, tjfeick, doll .carriage) These cate- 

' * ' ' it ' ' . * . - 

gories accounted for 92?? of the objects'-^use'd in pretending. To correct for 

heterogeneity of variance, analyses were performed-on log transfomed fre- 

quencies (X^ - Log .10 + X). (l) Tools. Analyses of tools failed to reveal 

significant main effect or'-interactiqns. (2) Animate representations. 

Objects in this category were used more by older than by younger children,' 

.F(l/12) = 5.279, .Okl and more by girls- than by boys, F(i/12) = IO..366, 

£ = .008. No pther main effects or interactions were significant; (3) Vehicles. 



Girls showed' a striking. increase with age, whereas boys declined slightly, 

F(l/12) =^6.098, £<,05, However, analyse? performed on* the car and truck ' 

(eliminating the doll carriage^) failed tc reveal si'gnifi<>ant main effects * 

f ^ ■ 

Dr interactions. . ' - * . . 

/* * ' ' 

Conclusions * . -^Z***-^ 

^ Findings of the present sljudy indicate that sex differences in pretend- 
ing may appear ae^early^^s 12 months of age. Differences appeared for female' 
stereotyped activities (nurturing others) and for * particular objects (dolls, 
doll carriage)* TKe analysis' of 'self-directed and other-directed activities 
revealed a developmental progression: ^elf-directed activities were the 
dominant form of pretending at 12 months and did not increase with. age. In~ 
contrast, other-directed activities were infrequent at 12'months and increased 

^ 4 '■' . ■ ■ 0 

"between 12 and l8 months. Other-direcfed activities revealed sex differences, 
whereas -self-directed activities did not. These activities ^were not influented 
■by, mother-no mother conditions. If children's nurfurdng»-other activities 
^^SfT* behaviors typically performed by adults , the findings indicate that 
children begin to render simple role transformations Ijetween^ 12 and l8 months ^ 
of age. Age effects found in children's use of animate object representations 
also suggest that, bjf 'this age children mliy 'Tpte* able to code some attributes- of 
interactive social^roles . Yet it is' unlikely that children b'etween 12 and l8 
months" of age have the necessary coghitiye capacities to selectivelymodel 
"parental roles'. Although the. present findings indicate that sex differences " 
in -the overall level of pretending may stem^frdm direct adult interventions, 
selective maternal enhancement of particijlar sex-stereotyped patterns was nqt 
found,^ In a semi-naturaiistic situation, mothers differentially influenced a 
general tendency to pretenC rather than the particular content of pritend. 
The problem of examining^ sources of early sex-typing which are consistent with 
children's cognitive capacities thus ' remains * ' \ ' . ^ 



« . TABLE 1 .. 

THE FREQUENCY OP PRETEND ACTIVITIES FOR 
EPISODiS WITH -MOTHER' AND NO MOTHER CONDITipNS 
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MOTHER CONDITION <t ■ " , ^ , 

■AGE AND SEX . ' Episode 1 Episode 2 Episode 3 

With Mother, Boys: , - " - * ' . 

■ 12 Months.... r....'.".' 2.8 ■ . 2.0 • ■ ' ■ 3.8 " 

• . " . ■ • •> ■ . 

l8*Mbnths. . N. T.5 • ' ^.0 ' *5.5 

■ / ■ ■ ^ ^ « • 

With Mother, Girls:' -J ' 



12 Ifcnths. \. . 9-0 * . 9-0 ' "8.3 

18 Months. ....... 10-.8 21.3 23.0 



No Mother, Boys: 



0 



. 12 Months. T.3 * ■ , 5.3 1.0 

18 Months ..... ' I ' T.8 9.8" 

No Mpther, Girls: ^ k ^ . ^ • , - ■ 

i2 Months..; ' h.o" 7.8 ' 2.0 

^- 18* Months. >'.-.... \ lllfl / T.O * 



